Dudley

he saw it He was something of a scholar and
wrote poetry, read in his day though unreadable
in ours. In him New England Puritanism took
on some of its harshest and least pleasant aspects.
He often won approval but never affection. He
was positive, dogmatic, austere, prejudiced, un-
lovable. He dominated by sheer strength of will
as a leader in his community. Like many of the
others he was no friend to popular government
and a strong believer in autocracy. Opposed to
the clergy in one respect, he believed that the
state should control even the church and enforce
conformity as the superior, and not the hand-
maid, of the ecclesiastical organization. In a
poem of his own, found in his pocket after his
death, we have his last mesage. It was, "hate
heresy" and

"Let men of God in courts and churches watch

O'er such as do a toleration hatch."
[There are several volumes on the genealogy of the
Dudley family: Geo. Adlard, The Sutton-Dudleys of
England and the Dudleys of Mass. (1862) ; Dean Dud-
ley, Hist, of the Dudley Family (1886-94); and The
Dudley Genealogies and Family Records (1848). Cotton
Mather has a brief sketch in Magnolia Christi Ameri-
cana (edition of 1853), I, 131-35. He also wrote a
longer account which, long thought to be lost, was
found and printed by Adlard.]                      J.T.A.

DUDLEY, WILLIAM RUSSEL (Mar. i,
i84Q-June 4, 1911), botanist, the son of Samuel
William and Lucy (Chittenden) Dudley, was
born at Guilf ord, Conn., where his ancestor, Wil-
liam Dudley, had settled about 1637. In early
youth he became interested in the out-of-doors,
especially in plants and birds, and when it came
time to go to college he decided to be a botanist
and chose Cornell, because at that time this new-
ly founded university offered better facilities in
science than did Yale. A letter of introduction
brought him in contact with David Starr Jordan,
who, although still an undergraduate, was in-
structor in botany in charge of the laboratory
work. Dudley became the collector of plants for
Jordan's class, and the two together, as Dr. Jor-
dan says in his Days of a Man (I, 55), "roamed
over all the hills and to all the waterfalls within
thirty miles of Ithaca." On these tramps they
began a catalogue of the Cayuga Lake region,
which was later completed and published by Dud-
ley. In his junior year he was given the instruc-
torship in botany, which had been left vacant by
the graduation of Jordan. In 1874 he was grant-
ed the degree of B.S. and two years later that of
M.S. In the same year, 1876, he was promoted
to assistant professor, a position he held until
1892 when he was called to Stanford University
as professor of systematic botany. While at Cor-
nell he was granted a year's leave of absence in
1880 to become acting professor of biology at the
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University of Indiana, a chair held by Jordan,
who was away on leave. Again in 1887 he was
granted leave to study abroad at the universities
of Berlin and Strassburg.

Stanford University was beginning its second
year when Dudley became a member of the fac-
ulty, and he entered with enthusiasm into build-
ing up his department and especially the botan-
ical collections in the new institution. As a stu-
dent of trees he became interested in the conser-
vation of the forests and was frequently called
upon by the United States forester, Gifford Pin-
chot, for botanical information and advice in the
early development of the national forests in Cali-
fornia. He was an active and influential mem-
ber of the Sempervirens Club, the pioneer organ-
ization interested in the preservation of the red-
wood (Sequoia sempenrirens), and was instru-
mental in the establishment of the California
Redwood Park, the first public preserve of the
redwood He was appointed on the park com-
mission by the governor of California, and served
as secretary of the commission for several years.
He was a born teacher of rare quality; his quiet,
dignified, courteous manner, his thoroughness and
enthusiasm in his work, formed lasting impres-
sions upon his students. Although Dudley was
a diligent and thorough student, he wrote com-
paratively little. Of the approximately forty sci-
entific papers which he published, the more im-
portant are: The Cayuga Flora (1886) ; A Cata-
logue of the Flowering Plants and Vasctdar
Cryptogams found in and near Lackawanna and
Wyoming Valleys (1892), with Clarence O.
Thurston; The Genus PhyUaspadix (1893) ; and
"The Vitality of Sequoia Gigantea" read in 1905
and published in the Dudley Memorial Volume.

Undoubtedly Dudley's most important contri-
bution to science was the collection of the exten-
sive herbarium to which he devoted so much
time, labor, and money. All these collections
were presented by him to Stanford and form the
nucleus of the university's botanical collections,
which have been named the Dudley Herbarium, a
lasting and growing monument in his honor.

IWko's Who in America, 1910-11; Dudley Memorial
Volume (Stanford Univ., 1911) ; D. S. Jordan, Days of
a Man (2 vols., 1922) ; Dean Dudley, Hist, of the Dud-
ley Family, nos. * and 4 (1886,1890).]          L.R.A.

DUER, JOHN (Oct. 7, 1782-Ang. 8, 1858),
jurist, the second son of William Duer [q.v3 and
his wife, Catherine Alexander, was born at Al-
bany, N. Y. His education was intermittent and
scanty. His father's financial troubles undoubt-
edly reacted unfavorably on his prospects and in
1798 he enlisted in the United States army. Two
years later he obtained his discharge and com-
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